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New environmental engineer 
page 2 


he university’s ambitious 

plans for building projects on 
both campuses are moving steadi- 
ly toward realization. A planning 
session held by the Rector’s Advi- 
sory Group January 25 to 27 
approved a master plan that is 
being presented to the City of 
Montreal at a series of meetings 
this month. 

The plan was approved in prin- 
ciple last Friday by the real estate 
committee of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and will be presented to the 
Board at large next Wednesday. 
While details can’t be released 
until then, it puts the emphasis on 


flexibility and realism, while pro- 
viding plenty of scope for growth. 
“It’s an expensive project, but 
we've identified substantial funding 
for each project on both campus- 
es,” said Garry Milton, Executive 
Director of the Rector’s Cabinet. 
The plans call for a new science 
complex and expanded athletic 
facilities at Loyola, plus, in the 
long term, new performing arts 
and increased residence spaces on 
the west-end campus. Downtown, 
there are plans for new buildings 
for Engineering and Computer 
Science, the visual arts and Com- 
merce and Administration. The 
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new buildings will be constructed 
on the Guy/Ste. Catherine and 
Guy/de Maisonneuve W. sites. 

This was the second Rector’s 
Advisory Group planning session 
to be held by the senior adminis- 
tration; the first took place last 
April. About half the time was 
taken up with the space plan, but 
improving decision-making and 
communications also came up for 
considerable discussion. 

There was a feeling that in some 
cases, current decision-making 
structures have become cumber- 
some. The administrators also 
want to respond to a survey con- 
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Isadora Romero is from Mexico City, and is studying Modern Languages with a specialization in 
Spanish. Last fall, walking through the library complex, she bumped into a young man she 
recognized from her hometown. Francisco Reyez was preparing to enrol in Studio Arts. Two weeks 


ago, they became engaged. 


The Westmount Conservatory, a little oasis of plants and flowers on Sherbrooke St., is one of the 
“best places for stealing a kiss,” according to Journalism Professor Linda Kay, who has just launched 
a second edition of her book, Romantic Days and Nights in Montreal, a guide to the sensual side of 
Montreal. This edition is meant to be younger and hipper than the first one, published two years 
ago. It also has a new feature — lists of “bests” for the romantically inclined. Kay launched her book 
recently at Chapter’s bookstores downtown and on the West Island. 
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ducted recently by Office of Qual- 
ity Programs that showed 
dissatisfaction and alienation in 
decision-making and overall insti- 
tutional directions. 

As a result, two key bodies will 
see their membership increased. 
Here is a list, with the new mem- 
bers indicated in italics: 

Rector’s Cabinet: Rector, 
Provost/Vice-Rector Research, 
Vice-Rector Institutional Relations 
and Secretary-General, Vice-Rec- 
tor Services, Chief Financial 
Officer, Deans of the four Faculties, 
and Executive Director of the Rec- 
tor’s Cabinet (10 members). 
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Our master space plan is ready for approval 


Rector’s Advisory Group: Rec- 
tor, Provost/VRR, Vice-Rector IR 
& SG, Vice-Rector Services, Chief 
Financial Officer, Faculty Deans, 
Executive Director of the Rector’s 
Cabinet, Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research, Dean of Students, 
Director of Libraries, and the 
Directors/Executive Directors of IITS, 
Physical Resources, Advancement, 
Communications, Human Resources, 
Recruitment and the Registrar (20 
members). Both groups will ordi- 
narily meet once a month. 

Among other plans to improve 


... please see Planning, page 4 





Students march 
against Cutbacks 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he Day of Action held Febru- 

ary 2 was a relatively quiet 
affair in Montreal. About 200 stu- 
dents marched through the city to 
dramatize their insistence that fed- 
eral and provincial governments 
restore funding to education to its 
pre-1994 levels. 

Elsewhere in Canada, students 
came out in larger numbers. Many 
universities experienced student 
strikes for the day, and about 
1,500 students marched on Parlia- 
ment Hill in Ottawa. 

Rob Green, president of the 


Concordia Student Union (CSU), 


said that another reason the 
Montreal turnout was low was 
that it was essentially English- 
speaking, since the francophone 
schools don’t conform to the 
schedule set by the pan-Canadi- 
an student federation. 

The federal government cut 
$3.7 million in health and educa- 
tion transfer payments in the 


1990s, resulting in drastic belt- 
tightening across Canada. The 
Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada estimates that 
public funding for universities has 
dropped 20 per cent per student 
since 1992. 

While most provinces have 
responded by precipitously 
increasing tuition, fees have been 
frozen by the governments of 
Quebec and British Columbia. 

Quebec universities have had to 
turn elsewhere for revenue. Their 
students are concerned about 
increases in administrative fees 
and by what they see as too much 
corporate influence on campus. 
The result, they fear, will be that 
accessibility is reduced just when 
a university education is becom- 
ing more important than ever. 

The Montreal march on Febru- 
ary 2 took in a visit to the 
Mexican consulate to express soli- 
darity with students at the 


... please see Day of Action, page 7 
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Engineer studies potential risks to the environment 


BY MARIE-HELEN GOYETCHE 


atherine Mulligan feels that 
women have a special affinity 


CATHERINE MULLIGAN 





for environmental engineering. 
“Women are curious, and like 
making discoveries. They also 
want to help protect the environ- 
ment for future 
generations.” 

Her twin pas- 
sions for women’s 
advancement and 
the preservation of 
the environment 
came relatively 
late. When she was 
in high school and 
in CEGEP, she 
didn’t know what 
field to pursue, but 
at her CEGEP’s 
Career Day, she 
met faculty mem- 
bers from McGill's 
Engineering Dep- 
artment, and the 
idea of being an 
engineer piqued 


her curiosity. 

“In school, | enjoyed math, 
chemistry and physics,” she said. 
“There had to be a field where I 
could combine the subjects I 
loved and that also had positions 
available.” 

Mulligan took her Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees in chemical 
engineering at McGill, then did 
environmental research at SNC 
Lavalin Research for 10 years, 
while completing her PhD in civil 
engineering, also at McGill. She 
joined Concordia’s Department of 
Building, Civil and Environmental 
Engineering last year. 

This term, she is teaching an 
undergraduate course, Introduc- 
tion to Environmental Engin- 
eering, and a graduate course, 
Aspects of Site Remediation. She 
is supervising eight graduate stu- 
dents, as well. 

“The environmental engineer 


informs others about potential 
risks to the environment,” Mulli- 
gan said. “When a spill occurs, I 
can analyze it, and help decide the 
best way to treat it without adding 
additional damage. It is a relative- 
ly new field, with growing 
challenges every day.” 

In the 1980s, 11 per cent of 
environmental engineers were 
women, compared with approxi- 
mately 25 per cent now. Not 
only are there more jobs avail- 
able since the ‘80s, but more 
women are applying for these 
positions. 

“Those figures are about right,” 
Mulligan said, “yet in the academic 
sector, there are far fewer women 
— only three women in our 
department at Concordia of twen- 
ty-five. But those numbers aren’t 
set in stone, they're growing.” 

As more women enter engi- 
neering, younger girls will have 


role models to look up to. “I 
only know of one company 
where the vice-president is a 
woman,” she said, “but I’m con- 
fident this will change.” 

The difference between working 
in industry and the academic sec- 
tor are her hours. Instead of a 
Monday-to-Friday, 8:30-to-4:30 
schedule, she puts in many hours 
in faculty meetings and meeting 
her students. 

“Being in the academic sector 
gives me more flexibility within 
my schedule to work on various 
projects, compared to before, 
when I'd lose myself within big- 
ger projects.” 

She is looking forward to this 
summer, when she can do field 
work with her students and start 
work of her own in soil remedia- 
tion. “There’s a sense of 
challenge and discovery with 
every new project.” 





Teachers are made, not born, thanks to learning centre 


BY CoRY MONAHAN 


si" Tahar’s teaching philos- 
ophy is simple: “Basically, a 
good teacher is one who can keep 
the attention of the students.” 
However, it’s not as easy to put 
into practice as it sounds. 

In 1996, the first year of Tahar’s 
full-time appointment as a profes- 
sor of electrical and computer 
engineering, he found himself 
responsible for teaching a demand- 
ing course in computer 
organization, publishing research 
papers, and establishing and main- 
taining contacts within industry to 
fund graduate students. 

“The most important thing 
under which junior*members suf- 
fer is the management of time,” 
Tahar said in an interview. 
“Almost all things we have to do 
ourselves. I’m my own secretary, 
my own travel agent — managing 
the time is a very tough task.” 

That’s one of the guiding factors 
behind the mentor program 
offered by Concordia’s Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services 
(CTLS). Offered to all faculty 
members, the program hooks up 
new faculty members with experi- 
enced professors to facilitate 
discussion about academic life. 

“{Mentors] can give you real 
advice about how to optimize 
your time,” Tahar said, “because 
it’s nothing you can read. You 
have to get it from somebody with 
experience.” 

CTLS has been offering various 
teacher-training workshops and 
seminars for 27 years. Heather 
MacKenzie, the assistant director, 
estimates that in the past few years 
about 200 faculty members have 
come to the Centre for guidance. 
An orientation social is given by 


the CTLS at the beginning of each 
year to familiarize new faculty 
with the services, and about 80 
per cent attend. 

Most workshops run between 
two and three hours, and are 
available to all faculty members. 
However, the most popular is the 
three-day Instructional Skills 
Workshop, which covers such 
basics as lesson design, and how 
to effectively engage students’ 
interest. The workshops have the 
added value of creating a forum 
where teachers from different Fac- 
ulties get a rare opportunity to 
talk to each other about teaching. 

“They're always amazed at how 
much they can learn from each 
other,” MacKenzie said. “We bring 
together faculty members who 
have never met each other. It real- 
ly does help people to see how 
teaching in the fine arts can illu- 
minate the teaching in 
engineering. It’s sort an interdisci- 
plinary think-tank.” 

Tahar said that he has reached 
into that think-tank often, and 
come out each time with a handy 
new tool for communicating his 
subject. He has found that practical 
approaches like the use of class- 
room discussions to flesh out 
complex concepts are as effective in 
the hard-wired world of computer 
engineering as in the humanities. 

“What happens in lectures is 
that students sit there and copy 
what I put on the board,” Tahar 
said. “So before I start talking 
about the memory in computers, 
we talk a little about memory in 
general. What do you know about 
memory? What are the different 
kinds of memory you know 
about? And then I jump to the 
course material.” 

One thing all teachers often have 
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to confront is the short attention 
span of their audience, especially 
in large classes. Tahar said that the 
material from CTLS workshops 
help him to focus his classes, and 
provides insight into methods for 
keeping the students’ attention. For 
instance, he breaks up his lectures 
into segments and incorporates 
ideas such as one-minute tests, 
given at the start of a class to 
refresh students’ memories about 
what went on the class before. 

But Tahar’s experience has 


taught him that teachers can learn 
from students as well, and the 
CTLS encourages faculty members 
to find out from their students what 
helps them learn, by using class 
assessments, among other means. 
“Students are way ahead in some 
ways,” MacKenzie said. “They 
expect to be using the World Wide 
Web in their courses, for example.” 
Finances have not increased to 
keep pace with the demand for 
CTLS services, but last year 
Concordia received a $1.25-mil- 


SOFIENE TAHAR MEETS WITH A STUDENT 


lion technology advancement 
grant from a private foundation, 
which could greatly improve mat- 
ters. “It will not only help us 
promote our services,” MacKenzie 
said, “but also provide really 
focused training and support to 
faculty who are using the comput- 
er in their teaching.” 

The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning Services is located on the 
Loyola Campus, and in cyber- 
space at http://relish.concordia. 
ca/ctls/Pub2. html 





Faculty Teaching Development Grants 


Call for applications 





Grants to individuals will be considered, but priority will be given to team projects that focus on programs for the 
enhancement of teaching and learning. Full-time faculty members and librarians are eligible to apply. 
Applications must be received by 4 p.m., Monday, March 27. For more information, please call the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services, 848-2495, or hadams@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Crow’s wonderful adventures 
are transcribed at last 


BY AISLINN MOSHER 


fter conducting almost 30 

years of fieldwork among the 
Tutchone First Nation in the 
Yukon, Concordia anthropologist 
Dominique Legros recently pub- 
lished a book that forever preserves 
a sacred Tutchone heritage. 

Tommy McGinty’s Northern 
Tutchone Story of Crow is the first 
written version of a story that 
Tutchone elders narrated to their 
children and grandchildren. 

Because most young Tutchone 
are unilingual English, Legros hopes 
the book will help preserve the nar- 
rative tradition. He also hopes it will 
inspire non-natives to become 
acquainted with the culture. 

“The story of Crow is the 
Tutchone’s Book of Genesis,” 
Legros said in an interview. “In 
the past, native cultures have been 
forced to get acquainted with 
Christian sacred texts. Isn’t it time 
that Euro-Canadian citizens get 
acquainted with the sacred texts 
of Canada’s First Nations? Other- 
wise, why should we call 
ourselves a multicultural society?” 

Tommy McGinty’s Northern 
Tutchone Story of Crow begins with 
an account of how Crow rebuilds 
the world after a flood. The story 
continues with numerous other 
deeds, including the theft of the 
sun and the creation of daylight, 
the theft of water and fish, and 
various strategies to steal food. 

The book also includes stories 
about Crow’s pursuit of women 
— accounts that are sexually 
explicit and often what we would 
call sexist (like some stories in the 
Bible). “Crow has a very male 
nature,” Legros explained. “He’s 
greedy for food, greedy for sex, 
and often a fool. 

“But the stories say a lot about 
human nature,” he added. “The 
stories say that the human condi- 
tion is the same as that of Crow — 
not always very nice.” 

Legros based his text on several 
original versions told by Tommy 
McGinty, a Tutchone Athapaskan 
elder from the village of Pelly 
Crossing, in the central Yukon 
Territory. The Tutchone band 
council requested that Legros act 
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as scribe for McGinty, who is rec- 
ognized as a learned elder and one 
of the best narrators of his time. 

McGinty, who died 1993, could 
neither read nor write, but 
McGinty did not create the story. 
The narrative is a collective her- 
itage shared by numerous First 
Nations in the Northwest Territo- 
ries, the Yukon, Alaska, Northern 
Alberta, British Columbia and 
Eastern Siberia. 

According to Legros, McGinty’s 
wish to have the narrative taped 
and written down came out of a 
fear that failure to do so might 
lead to its demise. 

Tutchone children are educated 
in the Euro-Canadian school sys- 
tem, which, according to Legros, 
only pays lip service to the 
Tutchone culture. “The elders 
have given up,” he said. “They 
speak to their grandchildren in 
broken English. As a result, the 
Tutchone language is lost. 

“T think future generations will 
read the stories, and then retell 
them to their children, as the sto- 
ries have always been told. They'll 
memorize them.” 
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Dominique Legros 





Because the book’s main task is 
to pay tribute to the heritage of the 
Tutchone First Nations, Legros 
didn’t include an analysis of the 
stories. “An academic study would 
destroy the whole allure of the 
narrative,” he said. 

“In the past, everything I used 
to write about the Tutchone was 
theoretical. They didn’t give a 
damn about that — they weren't 
interested and would not read my 
work. They complained that I was 
working for people down South. 
This book is a thank-you for 
teaching me the Indian way.” 

Legros, a former president of the 
Canadian Anthropology Society, 
specializes in non-Western eco- 
nomic and cultural systems, 
focusing on North American First 
Nations. He is also editor-in-chief 
of the French-language journal 
Recherches Amerindiennes au Québec. 

Tommy McGinty’s Northern 
Tutchone Story of Crow is published 
by the Canadian Museum of Civiliza- 
tion. To order, call 1-800-555-5612. 
For Internet orders: cyberboutique.civ- 
ilizations.ca or email: publications 
@civilization.ca 
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This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia 
faculty and staff to promote and encourage individual 
and group activities in teaching and research, and to 
encourage work-related achievements. 


Congratulations to Music professors Christopher Jackson and Jeri 
Brown, who have been nominated for Juno Awards this year. 
Brown is up against Diana Krall, among others, in the best vocal 
jazz album category, for her latest CD, /’ve Got Your Number. 
Dean Jackson’s early-music ensemble Studio de musique anci- 
enne de Montréal is entered in the category for best classical 
album, large ensemble, for their recording Heavenly Spheres. 
The Junos will be presented March 11 and 12. 


Congratulations to Bala Ashtakala (Building, Civil and Environ- 
mental Engineering), who has been elevated to Fellow of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE). As the president of 
the ASCE pointed out when bestowing the award, “the work of 
these members realizes a civil engineering goal: to serve as 
guardians of the public good.” The ASCE represents more than 
120,000 civil engineers worldwide, and was founded in 1852. 


A newly published book, The Theatre of Form and the Produc- 
tion of Meaning: Contemporary Canadian Dramaturgies, by Ric 
Knowles, includes a chapter on collaborative community plays in 
Canada, co-authored by Knowles and Edward Little, co-ordinator 
of the Drama for Human Development program in the Depart- 
ment of Theatre. 


Ana Cappelluto, co-ordinator of the Design for the Theatre pro- 
gram, designed the lights and costumes for a choreographed 
work in New York City at Danspace, January 20 to 23, called 
Unconscious Landscapes. \t was a collaboration among choreog- 
rapher Marion Bassester, sculptor Louise Bourgeois and video 
artist Puran Esrasily. 


Christopher B. Gray (Philosophy) published The Philosophy of 
Law, an encyclopedia in two volumes, with Garland Publishing in 
New York City, in October. The work includes more than 450 
entries from 350 contributors in 35 countries. 


Lisa Serbin and Diane Poulin-Dubois, from the Centre for 
Research in Human Development (Psychology), gave presenta- 
tions at a conference on disadvantaged youth titled Filles ou 
garcgons, un méme objectif: Réussir. Held February 2 at the 
Louis-Hippolyte Lafontaine Hospital, the event was opened by 
Céline St-Pierre, head of the Conseil supérieur de l’éducation. 
Serbin spoke on the psychosocial development of girls and 
boys, and Poulin-Dubois on their cognitive development. 


P.K. Langshaw (Design Art) and Judith Cezar (Computer Facil- 
ities, Visual Arts) made a presentation in October at Hofstra 
University, in Hempstead, N.Y., at a conference on women and 
education. Called “Rema[r]king the Paths,” it looked at leader- 
ship roles for women administrators of technology in higher 
education, collaborative artwork, and rewriting private narrative 
into shared experience as women. 


Moira Carley (Lonergan College) is Emeritus Fellow at the Centre 
for Studies in Religion and Society, University of Victoria, for 
1999-2000. She is working on Bernard Lonergan’s levels of con- 
sciousness applied to teaching. 


Frank G. Miiller (Economics) has published “Are Economic Devel- 
opment, Employment Creation, and Environmental Quality 
Compatible? U.S. State Louisiana’s Innovative Environmental Score 
Care” (in German) in Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Umweltforschung. 


Michel Laroche (Marketing) has been made the 2000 Kansai Uni- 
versity Visiting Researcher for the period June 1 to July 31, 2000. 
Kansai University is in Osaka, Japan. 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) was a keynote speaker at a 
conference of the Soap and Detergent Association in Boca 
Raton, Florida, last week. His topic was “Confronting the Chal- 
lenges of Managing Change.” He has also been invited to 
present a paper on the effectiveness of non-financial incentives 
in small business to an entrepreneurship research conference to 
be held at Babson College, in Maryland, in June. 
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Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and be 
delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on 
the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
diskette or electronically (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca). 


Thank goodness for Health Services 


| have long wished to expose my thoughts on the CHS 
(Concordia Health Services) and this is my opportunity (CTR, 
January 27, “Visits to our Health Services rival the volume in 
ERs”). 

When | found out | might have cancer two years ago, the 
circumstances surrounding the diagnosis were troubling, to say 
the least. My cancer had developed as a result of the incompe- 
tence of a physician who had not advised me of a positive PAP 
test the preceding year. 

Terrorized by the news, | immediately sought the help of 
Concordia Health Services. The personnel at CHS took me 
under their wing, retrieved my test results earlier than with the 
other physicians, and within 24 hours, | was in a specialist’s 
office being scheduled for emergency surgery. 

| am now surviving cancer very well. And the nursing staff 
and doctors at Health Services are still looking after me. They 
have made it known to me that | can call any time or drop by 
for information, consultation, or just a report on how | am 
doing. 

| am eternally grateful to them for their services and friend- 
ship. 

Although | complain about the working conditions at 
Concordia, this episode has made me realize just how fortu- 
nate we are to have such an efficient and caring service in the 
present context of health in Quebec. 





- A staff member who wishes to remain anonymous 
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In brief 


Appeals Board named 

The membership of the University Appeals Board (UAB) for 1999- 
00 is as follows: Adel Hanna (Engineering and Computer Science, 
chair), Clair Cupples (Arts and Science), Nikos Metallinos (Arts and 
Science), Abraham Brodt (Commerce and Administration), Leopold 
Plotek (Fine Arts) and Dubravka Kapa (Libraries). 


Desirée McGraw speaks at SCPA 

Desirée McGraw, a recent graduate (BA Economics 93) of the 
School of Community and Public Affairs (SCPA), was scheduled to 
speak as part of the SCPA’s anniversary speakers’ series last week, 
but that lecture has been rescheduled for Tuesday, February 15. 

McGraw, who won a number of awards at Concordia and went 
on to do graduate work in the U.K., will speak on “Environmental 
Governance in the Era of Globalization.” The lecture starts at 5:30 
p.m. in the basement lounge of the SCPA, 2149 Mackay St. 


Tour by techs 

On November 25, the Department of Building, Civil and Environ- 
mental (BCE) Engineering held a one-day workshop and 
information session for 20 industrial technology advisors, represent- 
ing the construction sector of NRC’s IRAP program. The guests 
participated in various lab tours and presentations led by several 
faculty members of the BCE Engineering Department. 





Candidates presented 
for Vice-Rector, Services 


he four shortlisted applicants 

for the next term of the posi- 
tion of Vice-Rector, Services, were 
presented to the university com- 
munity on January 31. 

Two candidates were internal, 
and two external. The incumbent, 
Charles Emond, described his 
achievements over the past three 
years, which includes major space 
planning and the merging of two 
large support units (Audio Visual 
and Computing Services, which 
combined to form Instructional 
and Information Technology Ser- 
vices). He described the 
challenges of his post, saying that 
while he always tries to be respon- 
sive, he must also be fair. 

Michael Di Grappa is Execu- 
tive Director of Physical 
Resources. He traced his rapid 
rise at Concordia — from under- 


graduate student in the mid- 
1980s to taking responsibility for 
external contracts in the building 
of the Oscar Peterson Concert 
Hall and the J.W. McConnell 
complex, and from there, to the 
leadership of the largest depart- 
ment in the Vice-Rector’s 
portfolio, with an $11-million 
budget and responsibility for 
labour contracts. 

Carol-Ann Tetrault Sirsly brings 
an unusually rich background to 
her candidature; she is an engi- 
neer and a chartered accountant, 
with an MBA and extensive expe- 
rience in the banking world. She 
drew parallels between her cur- 
rent workplace, the huge and 
successful Desjardins co-operative 
movement, and the collegial, para- 
public environment of Concordia. 

Duncan Campbell is a sea- 


soned manager who is confident 
in his ability to adapt to new 
working environments. He is cur- 
rently chief administrative officer 
of the Town of Mount Royal, 
overseeing 200 employees and a 
budget of $43 million. He told 
the audience that he is a strong 
advocate of teamwork, and 
beyond the workplace, he is an 
active community volunteer. 

This post is for a term of five 
years. Comments on the candi- 
dates will be accepted by the 
advisory search committee until 
tomorrow (February 11) at 5 
p-m., and should be sent to Diane 
Hastings, Office of the Vice-Rec- 
tor, Institutional Relations and 
Secretary-General, BC-303 or 
dhast@vax2.concordia.ca. Confi- 
dentiality is assured. 

- Barbara Black 


Ericsson Canada gives $300,000 


.— was held Febru- 
ary 2 to celebrate the 
growing friendship between 
Concordia’s Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science and 
Ericsson Canada Inc. 

The communications multina- 
tional announced a $140,000 gift 
to Concordia’s Campaign for a 
New Millennium, which will be 
used primarily to set up new 
software engineering laborato- 
ries. Seen in the photo in one of 
the labs are, left to right, Provost 
and Vice-Rector Research Jack 
Lightstone, Dean of Engineering 
and Computer Science Nabil 
Esmail, chair of the board of 
Ericsson Canada Lionel P. Hur- 
tubise, and Concordia Rector 
Frederick Lowy. 

This donation builds on a 
$120,000 grant Ericsson gave 
the Faculty for Professor Tho Le 
Ngoc’s research projects in wire- 
less technology, and a $40,000 
contribution to support and 
develop the program. 

In return, Ericsson looks for- 
ward to recruiting freshly 
minted engineers capable of 
operating and developing the 
complex programs that run 
their wireless-communications 
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systems. Ericsson employs about 
1,300 engineers and computer 
sicence professionals in Montre- 
al; and has made a major 
expansion of its local facilities to 
accommodate their growing 
operations here. 

After the reception, Ericsson 
executives were taken to see the 
Software Engineering Laboratory 
in Room 905 of the Henry F. 
Hall Building, which has been 
equipped with computers and 
was being actively used by stu- 
dents. Outside the door is a 
plaque acknowledging Erics- 
son’s contribution. 





Planning the university's future 


... continued from page 1 


internal communication is the 
establishment of a regular com- 
munique from the Rector to the 
university community. 

Two external members of the 
Board of Governors were invited 
to the planning session for the dis- 
cussions on exploring new sources 
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of revenue generation, and some 
specific proposals are being dis- 
cussed. 

“In general,” Milton said, “they 
are telling us to move fast in order 
to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties. There is a lot of competition 
out there, in both the public and 
the private sector.” 

- Barbara Black 
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STEPHEN HuZA, RON Corey, FRANK MIZGALA, LILIANE GONDO AND MICHAEL 
DiGRAPPA ACCEPT THEIR AWARDS AT A CEREMONY AT ST. JAMES’S CLUB. 


Alumni Recognition 
Awards presented 


bout 135 people attended a fes- 

tive dinner on January 27 at the 
downtown St. James’s Club to honour 
this year’s recipients of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association’s 
Recognition Awards. This is the 10th 
anniversary of the awards, which are 
presented to deserving alumni, volun- 
teers, teachers and students. 


Stephen Huza (Sir George 
Williams BA 1973) was presented 
with the Humberto Santos Award of 
Merit for his longstanding commit- 
ment to the Association, university 
and community. Stephen was 
founding first vice-president of the 
Concordia University Alumni Asso- 
ciation (CUAA), from 1984 to 1986. 
He spent 22 years on the board of 
the Association of Alumni of Sir 
George Williams and was co-chair of 
Homecoming 1998. He is in techni- 
cal sales and marketing for Dorset 
Industrial Chemicals in Montreal. 


The Distinguished Service Award 
was presented to Frank Mizgala 
(Loyola BComm 66), and Michael 
Di Grappa (BA 83). Mizgala is the 
Loyola Alumni Association’s trea- 
surer and has been a member of the 
board since 1994. Since 1995, he 
has been on the Annual Alumni 
Golf Tournament committee, 
which he chaired in 1998. Frank is 
senior partner in the accounting 
firm Mizgala & Cie. Di Grappa was 
president of the CUAA from 1996 
to 1998. He helped conceive and 
organize the CUAA’s Molson Cen- 
tre EXTRAvaganza, held in 
September 1998. Michael is 
Concordia’s Executive Director, 
Physical Resources. 


Ronald Corey, CM, a non- 
graduate, was given an Honorary 
Life Membership in the Associa- 
tion. Until recently, he was 
president of the Canadiens’ 
hockey club and the Molson 
Centre. He made an outstanding 
contribution through his chair- 
manship of Concordia’s recent 
$77-million capital campaign; he 
was a member of Concordia’s 
Board of Governors from 1996 
to 1999. 


The Alumni Award for Excel- 
lence in Teaching was awarded to 
Bluma Litner (Applied Human 
Sciences/Centre for Mature Stu- 
dents) and Sean McEvenue 
(Theological Studies). Dr. Litner 
won a 1994 Concordia Council 
on Student Life Award for Excel- 
lence in Teaching and a 1996 
national 3M Teaching Fellow- 
ship. Dr. McEvenue, who 
recently retired, is an eminent 
biblical scholar. He started teach- 
ing at Loyola in 1972, and has 
held many administrative posts, 
including first principal of Loner- 
gan College, chair of his 
department, and first Director of 
Graduate Studies in Theology. 


Liliane Gondo, who will grad- 
uate with a BA in Psychology this 
spring, was presented with the 
Outstanding Student Award for 
her leadership and contributions 
to student life. She has been co- 
coordinator of Concordia’s 
Student Safety Patrol and a mem- 
ber of the Garnet Key Society. She 
will begin training with the RCMP 
in Regina this summer. 


Counselling Services presents 


Monday, February 14 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Mezzanine, Henry F. Hall Building 


February may be a great month for lovers, but it’s a bad time for many 
students, who suffer depression, anxiety, and problems with relation- 
ships. Come and see what can be done to boost your self-esteem and 

reinforce your pride in being yourself. 
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The endowment — a gift 
that Keeps on giving 


| arcane are often associat- 
ed with foundations and the 
wealthy, but they needn't be. 
Many individuals in the 
Concordia community have creat- 
ed endowments by coming 
together for a common purpose: 
to provide financial help for 
deserving students. 

As part of the capital campaign 
that ended last fall, Economics 
Professor Morton Stelcner created 
an endowed in-course award 
called the Stelcner Family Prize. 
This endowment will create two 
awards to provide recognition and 
incentive for excellent students in 
the Economics Co-op program. 
Professor Balbir Sahni, the direc- 
tor of the program, also 
designated his capital campaign 
pledge to the award. 

“I've been thinking about this 
for a long time,” Stelcner said, 
“since the Economics Co-op start- 
ed 18 years ago, in fact. The 
program is very successful, but it 
should be better known.” His sis- 
ter Anna, an alumna, and her 
husband, Michel Benchimol, who 
live in Toronto, joined him in cre- 
ating a $7,000 endowment. With 
the contributions of other faculty 
members, Stelner hopes it will 
grow further. 

Stelcner is in his fourth and 
last year as president of CUFA, 
the faculty association. When he 
and vice-president Stephen 
Scheinberg appealed to their 
members to give to the recent 
capital campaign, some wanted 
to know where they could most 
usefully direct their donations, 
and the Economics Co-op was 
one of those suggestions. 

An endowed award funds itself, 
in that the annual pay-out from 
the capital provides the award 
amount; the donation itself is not 
touched. The annual pay-out is 
fixed at 5 per cent of the average 
market value for the year, and is 
calculated every May 31. An 
endowment of $15,000 could 
support a $750 bursary, and an 
endowment of $40,000 is 
required to support a $2,000 
scholarship. 

By working together, employees 
can create an endowment to help 
support any of the priority areas 
that the university has designated 
as needing our support — schol- 
arships and bursaries, the 
libraries, faculty development, 
teaching and research and athlet- 
ics. A project or special need in a 
department can also be funded 
this way. 

During the capital campaign, 
many staff members contributed 
to the Concordia Staff Endowed 
Scholarship Fund. It has already 
raised more than $14,000, and 
will continue to grow as pledges 
are paid. 
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MORTON STELCNER, RECTOR FREDERICK LOWY AND BALBIR SAHNI ARE 
THRILLED ABOUT AN ENDOWMENT FOR THE ECONOMICS CO-OP PROGRAM. 


Endowments are especially 
appropriate to honour someone 
who has done great service to the 
university. In honour of Richard 
Cheng’s retirement after 25 years 
with the university, his wife Agnes 
created the Richard Cheng Award 
for students in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. When 
Alex Laurie suddenly passed 
away, David Gobby (Quality Pro- 
grams) endeavoured to create an 
endowment in his memory 
through individual donations and 
a dinner. 

There are many interesting ways 
in which endowments have been 
funded. In honour of her wed- 
ding, one faculty member created 
an endowment in her mother’s 
name, asking guests to contribute 
to it rather than give gifts. Another 
faculty member continues to fund 
an endowment through royalty 
cheques on a book he wrote. Fac- 
ulty and staff members in the 


Department of Psychology have 
created an endowment to help 
various projects and activities in 
the department. 

Our endowments are managed 
by professional investment coun- 
sellors outside the university. The 
5-per-cent rate was set by the 
Concordia University Foundation 
as being prudent and in line with 
Canadian and American university 
endowment practice. If the fund 
performs better than 5 per cent, 
then the value of the fund, and of 
each individual endowment 
account, grows accordingly, pro- 
viding an opportunity for growth 
as well as protection against ero- 
sion of capital by inflation. 

For further information on cre- 
ating an endowment or further 
supporting the university, the 
Office of University Advancement 
will help you. 

- Many thanks to Colleen Weddell 
for this information 


‘The best Economics students are in demand _ 
before graduation 


Concordia’ A ecanomies Co-op program has more ¢ employers 
clamouring for fresh blood than students who can fill the bill. 

_ For 18 years, it has been quietly placing highly qualified Eco- 

nomics students in work terms, mainly with pas anaes of the 
federal oo Now some of the earliest 5 
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Rosie Douglas elected prime minister of Dominica 





STUDENTS TOOK OVER SEVERAL FLOORS OF THE HALL BUILDING IN 1969 AND 
THREW THOUSANDS OF COMPUTER DATA CARDS OUT THE WINDOWS, 


By BARBARA BLACK 


oosevelt (Rosie) Douglas, a key 
layer in the 1969 Sir George 
Williams Computer Riot, has been 


elected prime minister of Dominica. 

In an election held January 31, 
his Labour Party won 10 seats to 
the governing United Workers’ 
Party’s nine. A third party won 


two seats, making it likely that 
Douglas will seek a coalition to 
form a government. The biggest 
election issue was the selling of 
Dominican passports to foreign- 
ers, allegedly including gangsters 
and smugglers, a practice that 
Douglas opposes and promises to 
reform. 

Dominica is the largest of the 
Windward Islands, situated 
between Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique in the eastern 
Caribbean. It is 29 miles long by 
16 miles at its widest, about the 
size of the Island of Montreal. It 
has a population of about 
71,000 people. 

Douglas was 28, a 16-year resi- 
dent of Canada, a landed 
immigrant and a student of McGill 
University when the computer 
Riot took place. A months-long 
dispute over charges of racism lev- 
elled against a professor led to the 
occupation of several floors of the 
Henry F. Hall Building (then part 


of the Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity) and erupted into violence on 
February 11, 1969. 

The ninth floor of the Hall 
Building was badly damaged by 
fire, many of the university’s 
records were lost, and the dam- 
ages mounted to $2.5 million. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. The 
riot still stands as the most dra- 
matic and costly student protest in 
Canadian history. The professor 
was exonerated after an inquiry, 
and continued his career at Sir 
George Williams and Concordia. 

Douglas was the charismatic 
leader of the occupiers, who 
included many sympathetic white 
students. This writer, then a CBC 
television researcher, was in tele- 
phone contact with him for several 
days, as the students dug in at the 
seventh-floor faculty club. 

After police moved in and fire 
broke out, 97 students were 
arrested. Douglas was charged 
with obstructing the use of private 


property, and found guilty in a 
jury trial. In 1973-74, he served 
18 months of a two-year prison 
sentence and was then deported. 

He has been refused free entry 
to Canada in the past, but told 
CBC Radio’s Dave Bronstetter the 
soon after his election victory 
that he would approach Jean 
Chrétien “prime minister to 
prime minister” to get this 
restriction lifted. A career politi- 
cian in his native Dominica, he 
says now that he may have been 
“over-zealous” in 1969. 

Douglas’s son Robert attended 
Concordia, and in 1987-88 was 
co-president of the Concordia 
University Student Association. 
Another McGill graduate charged 
in the Sir George riot was Ann 
Cools, who was later named to 
the Senate by Pierre Trudeau. A 
Progressive Conservative, she is 
best known these days for 
defending the rights of divorced 
fathers. 


University has learned the lessons of diversity 


he events that led to the 1969 

Computer Riot forced univer- 
sity administrators to re-evaluate 
internal procedures. 

Student representation on uni- 
versity decision-making bodies 
was firmly established and univer- 
sity procedures and policies were 
revamped. 

In April 1971, Sir George 
Williams adopted University Reg- 
ulations on Rights and 
Responsibilities, and the Ombuds 


Creepy crawly 


Office was established. By Decem- 
ber 1977, Concordia University 
approved a university-wide Code 
of Conduct and new terms of ref- 
erence for the Ombuds Office. 

Over the past two decades, 
many academic and support pro- 
grams have sprung up at 
Concordia to explore and cele- 
brate human diversity. 

Professor Clarence Bayne is 
director of the Minority Entrepre- 
neurship Institute, which provides 


management training to the black 
community, First Nations and 
others. As a commerce professor 
since 1966 at Sir George Williams 
University, Bayne was a witness to 
riot, and to the university's inabili- 
ty to deal with students’ anger. 

“A minority group felt so disad- 
vantaged that they had to react in 
extremes,” he recalled. However, 
he says that in the years since 
then, Concordia has truly become 
“the people’s university.” 








This imaginative drawing of an octopus fused with some shells was drawn by Bart Stroobants, a Drawing 200 
student. The class, taught by Holly King, has mounted an exhibition at the Redpath Museum, the venerable 
natural science institution on the McGill campus. 

Concordia students often go to the Redpath to do observational drawings of the fossils, plants and animals 
there, but exhibiting them was the brainchild of Marilyn Berzan-Montblanch, who had spent time there last 
year as part of a community art research project for her Master’s of Art Education. 

Montblanch visited King’s class and was fascinated by her “transformative” approach. The students were 
instructed to do realistic drawings of the models, and then transform them into works of imagination. The class 
includes first-year Fine Arts students and others just taking the drawing course as an elective. Their exhibit 


continues until March 10. 


“Minorities may still face some 
problems at Concordia, but things 
have changed a lot over the years, 
and they continue to change for 
the better.” 

Although there are still “pockets 
of dissatisfaction,” he says, 
protests like the Computer Riot 
“would probably not happen 
today.” He pointed to the enthusi- 
asm for creating the Minority 
Institute in 1998 as an example, 
and praised the Black Community 
Initiative, created in 1998 through 
the Office of the Registrar to 
recruit and retain black students. 
He would like to see a graduate 
program in black studies, though. 

The Centre For Native Educa- 
tion was founded in 1992 to give 
aboriginal students access to com- 
puters, workshops, seminars, 
documentation, and a home on 
campus, as well as a monthly 
newsletter. 

All of these services are intend- 
ed to help them succeed in 
school. Many natives are the first 
in their families to attend universi- 
ty, and may be far from home, 
facing severe culture shock in the 
big city. 

The Centre is a place that native 
students “can call their own,” said 
Co-ordinator Brenda Rowe. “The 
Centre offers students the 
resources to cope within a pre- 


dominately white university.” 

The effort is paying off. Last 
year, 44 native students graduated 
from Concordia, Rowe said — the 
most ever to graduate from the 
university. Currently, Concordia 
has about 200 aboriginal students. 

Professor Frances Shaver says 
that the university has always 
maintained a healthy atmosphere 
for sexual minorities. “Concordia 
has always been progressive on 
these issues,” she said. The 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
opened in 1978, and by 1985 was 
offering a curriculum in lesbian 
studies. 

She pointed to La Ville en Rose, 
a four-day conference held at 
Concordia in 1992 on gay and les- 
bian studies. The first gathering of 
its kind in Quebec, it drew 700 
participants from across North 
America. 

Shaver is Co-ordinator of 
Concordia’s minor in Interdisci- 
plinary Studies in Sexuality. The 
program was launched in 1998 
and includes such courses as 
Queer Theory to Queer Cinema I. 

In 1994, Professor Tom Waugh 
and Shaver started a groundbreak- 
ing course called AIDS/HIV: 
Cultural, Social and Scientific 
Aspects of the Pandemic. The 
course continues to be extremely 
popular with students. 


Presentation gala 
March 8 
Faculty and Staff Lounge, 
Henry F. Hall Building, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Tickets: $10. Please send cheque to Helen Prize, P.O. Box 781, 
. Place du Parc, Montreal, H2W 2P3_ oo 
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XX marks the spot for women on the Internet 


BY CATHERINE SOLYOM 


GC: the sheer number of 
“adult” sites online, you 
might think the only women on 
the Web are naked. Any keyword 
with a remotely sexual connota- 
tion leads to one of thousands of 
pornographic Web sites offering 
immediate gratification at the click 
of a mouse. 

Punch in “Studio XX,” and you 
may be surprised to find .a 
women’s digital media collective 
based in Montreal. 

“Someone once showed up at 
the door saying he wanted some- 
one for half an hour,” recalled 
Valérie Lamontagne, Studio XX’s 
programming co-ordinator. “Obvi- 
ously, pornography is the first 
thing that comes to mind when 
you hear the name. But it’s impor- 


tant that there be other representa- 
tions of women and other roles 
that women play on the Web to 
counter it and subvert it.” 

“XX” actually refers to the chro- 
mosomes, explained Lamontagne, 
a Master’s in Fine Arts student at 
Concordia. This week those chro- 
mosomes were hard at work with 
the third annual Maid in Cyber- 
space festival. 

Held at the Cinémathéque 
Québécoise, which co-sponsored 
the week-long event also known 
as “Les HTMLles,” the festival fea- 
tured 10 Web-art projects by 
women around the world. 

Take Carnages by Montreal web 
artists Eva Quintas and Mitsiko 
Miller. Subtitled “Alice and other 
Cannibal Stories,” the project is an 
ode to flesh-eating, past and 
future, using sound, animation 


and modern fairy tales to critique 
the Web’s culture of consumption. 
Then there’s Machinate by Van- 
couver-based writer, artist and 
curator Laiwan. Dual projectors 
and microscopic images call into 
question the superiority of 
machines and the obsolescence of 
the body, the relative importance 
of DNA code to computer code. 
Like most of the projects at the 
festival, Machinate is interactive so 
when you want to escape, you can 
choose from many routes: “Love” 
leads to Web personals, “Informa- 
tion” to the Disinformation site, 
“Guardians” to the CIA homepage. 
But the festival, like Studio XX, 
is about interaction in a wider 
sense. Not just push-button inter- 
action, but actually participating in 
digital culture as it emerges. For 
Kim Sawchuk, a Communication 


Studies professor at Concordia and 
one of three women who founded 
the collective in 1995, it was this 
desire not simply to embrace tech- 
nology but to question it that gave 
rise to Studio XX. 

“We wanted to set up a space 
where we could talk about our 
relations to technology,” Saw- 
chuk said, “not just to address 
and assess the impact of technol- 
ogy, but to say, listen, this stuff is 
happening now and the sooner 
we start intervening and asking 
ourselves what we want, the 
sooner we can get what we 
want.” 

Since then, Studio XX has held 
many workshops and monthly 
forums, known as Femmes 
branchées, where knowledge 
gleaned over the years is passed 
on and translated into ever more 


sophisticated projects. 

This year’s Maid in Cyberspace 
for the first time also included 
four installation pieces combining 
new media with “non-Internet” 
technologies. Vancouver-based 
Diane Burgoyne used a simple 
lead pencil to complete an elec- 
tronic circuit so when people 
drew on the paper, they created 
“sound drawings,” drawings for 
the eyes and ears. 

For Sawchuk, online does not 
replace offline. On the contrary, 
she says, “you'll never leave 
behind the need or the desire for 
people to gather.” This year’s festi- 
val brought a virtual community 
of Web artists face to face. 

To see the this year’s Maid in 
Cyberspace Web-art projects, visit 
the Studio XX site at www.stu- 
dioxx.org 





Concordia students participate in Day of Action 


... continued from Page 1 


National Autonomous University 
of Mexico, the largest university in 
Latin America. A strike has been 
in progress there since April, and 
there were violence and arrests on 
campus last week. 

“The issues there are very simi- 
lar, namely, raises in tuition and 
decreased accessibility,” Green 
said. “We had some of the orga- 
nizers here last fall during 
Orientation Week to talk to us 
about it.” 

Green has been able to wring 
some concessions out of the uni- 
versity administration based on 
last November’s demonstration 
and two-day strike. After negotia- 


Services, it was agreed that 
Concordia’s administrative fees 
will be frozen at their current $9 
per credit instead of being raised 
to $12 a credit next year. 

Student associations will also be 
able to circumvent the university's 
food services contract under 
appropriate circumstances, such 
as fundraising and social activities. 
A task force will be set up to look 
into the CSU’s call for more 
broadly based representation from 
the community at large on the 
Board of Governors. 

Like many previous administra- 
tions, however, the CSU is having 
problems with one of its sister 
associations. CASA, the Commerce 


ciation, held a general meeting last 
week which repudiated virtually 
all the CSU’s positions. Though 
the meeting was sparsely attended, 
CASA students supported the 
administrative fee and the current 
composition of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Green said he was barred from 
presenting CSU’s case at the 
meeting, but his door is always 
open. “Frankly, I think the ECA 
[Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence Students Association] is 
more mature. We have nearly fin- 
ished negotiating a long-term 
services formula, and I give credit 
to [ECA president] Chris Piché 
for not letting political differ- 
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TOM KEEFER, A STAFF MEMBER OF THE CONCORDIA STUDENT UNION, DONNED A 
MASK FOR THE DAY OF ACTION. KEEFER AND HIS COLLEAGUE RICK STOM FACE 


CHARGES STEMMING FROM LAST NOVEMBER’S STUDENT PROTEST. THEIR COURT 


and Administration Students Asso- DATE IS IN MAY, AND WELL-KNOWN LAWYER JULIUS GREY HAS BEEN RETAINED. 


tions with the Vice-Rector, ences get in the way.” 


When the administration held a Day of Action to get a little respect 


On November 17, 1987, a delegation that included Rector Patrick 
Kenniff (centre, waving bags of letters) and student association co- 
president Maxine Clarke boarded a bus to meet with Higher 
Education Minister Claude Ryan in Quebec City. They brought with 
them more than 10,000 letters of protest and about 1,000 support- 
ers, who accompanied the delegation by bus and car. 

The issue, just as it is today, was government funding of universities. 
By the late 1980s, Quebec universities had built up substantial deficits. 
Students were facing the possibility of a major hike in tuition. 

What got the administration riled, though, was that the funding 
formula established in the late 1960s put Concordia at a disadvantage. 

By 1987, Concordia had an accumulated deficit of $31.5 million, 40 
per cent of the combined deficit for Quebec universities in that year. 
To add insult to injury, although the government gave the universi- 
ties an additional $40 million in funding, only $4.8 million went to 
Concordia. 

The Day of Action was a rallying-point for the whole Concordia 
community. While the delegation spoke with the education minister, 
hundreds of students, faculty and staff demonstrated. 

Although Ryan didn’t deliver emergency funding that day, the 
point was made. Base funding for the university was increased 
roughly commensurate with the other Quebec universities, and 
Concordia was able to balance its budget almost to the end of the 
most recent round of cuts. Thanks to a one-time-only grant from 
Quebec last year, the debt has been halved, to $15 million. 
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Minorities, visible and invisible, deserve empathy — 


Put yourself in their place 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


t was back to class for 

Concordia’s staff and faculty Jan- 
uary 24 to 28, as the School of 
Graduate Studies presented a series 
of lectures and workshops on the 
theme of Dialogue and Diversity. 
The sessions were geared to help 
employees better understand how 
to serve Concordia’s cosmopolitan 
clientele. 

At a workshop titled The Many 
Faces of Diversity: Teaching for 
Inclusivity, Olivia Rovinescu, Co- 
ordinator of Concordia’s Centre for 
Teaching and Learning, told partic- 
ipants that diversity isn’t always 
obvious. Minorities of ethnic, cul- 
tural, class backgrounds or sexual 
orientations can be invisible, as can 
students with learning disabilities. 

Encouraging students to share 
their life stories, when appropri- 
ate, is a good way to achieve 
empathy. “When people talk 
about who they are and where 


they come from, that’s how we 
can begin changing [stereotypes.]” 

Educators should realize that 
some students don’t respond well 
to Western teaching modes. 
“There are other ways of know- 
ing,” Rovinescu said. 

Students learn differently, too.. 
Some are visual, while others are 
auditory. They may be left- or 
right-brained, which some experts 
say emphasizes different modes of 
perception. Some students can sit 
through 90-minute lectures, while 
others can’t. Some can take reams 
of notes, but others can’t follow a 
lecture and write at the same time. 
That’s why it’s essential for profes- 
sors “to make as many allowances 
for different styles of learning.” 

These can include overhead 
presentations, videos, sound clips 
— whatever is needed for stu- 
dents to best absorb the material. 
Professors can prepare students 
for their own teaching style by 
specifying, at the start of the 
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“INTERNAL DIALOGUE IS WHERE YOUR TRUE POWER IS,” PATRICIA BERNIER TOLD PARTICIPANTS IN A WORKSHOP FOR 
EMPLOYEES ON DEALING WITH HUMAN DIVERSITY. BERNIER RUNS A BUSINESS CALLED CONSULT-ACTION. 


semester, how they plan to pro- 
ceed. “It’s good to say what kind 
of teaching style you have and 
where you and students can 
meet,” she said. 

At a second workshop called 
Inclusivity on the Frontline, some 
50 staff members learned how to 


Speaker looks at developing 
diversity at the university 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


A Ithough university students 


cross Canada are coming 
from increasingly diverse back- 
grounds, York University 
sociology professor Carl James 
says there’s still much to do before 
academia is fully accessible to all 
minority groups. 

“We have to advocate for 
equality and equity within uni- 
versities until race, gender, age, 
class and sexual orientation are 
no longer used as a basis for dis- 
crimination,” he said at the 
lecture that launched Dialogue 
and Diversity: Intercultural Expe- 
riences in the University. 

Diversity within universities, 
James said, must not only be 
reflected in the student body; it 
must also be present among facul- 
ty and staff. Universities are 
“businesses” that should reflect 
their clientele by hiring professors 
from minority groups. 

It’s not enough for universities 
to develop policies of inclusion 
for minorities; academic institu- 
tions must also make room for 
oppositional voices. However, 
people are expected to conform 
at universities, which puts 
minority [values] at odds with 
academic culture. “Minorities are 
expected to fit the university’s 
cultural mould.” 


But as various minority groups 
conform to academic culture, he 
asked, “what happens to diversi- 
ty?” He theorized that differences 
disappear over time, creating 
homogeneous university commu- 
nities that “negate” the differences 
among people. 

To get a better understanding of 
their student bodies, James said, it 
would be useful for universities to 
collect statistics. “[Currently] 
there’s no way to tell the racial 
mix within universities.” 

There’s a reluctance to collect 
these figures, he said, pointing to 
the federal government's discom- 
fort with including Canada’s racial 
makeup in the 2001 census, even 
though the 1996 census counted 
minority groups. 

However, not counting minori- 
ties can be problematic. James 
cited gender disproportion in the 
workplace as an example. “People 
can get away quite easily with an 
all-male or all-female institution 
quite easily,” he said, “because no 
one ever counted.” 

Providing a breakdown of 
minorities, he said, would allow 
universities to determine if Cana- 
da’s racial makeup is accurately 
reflected within their institutions. 

James said he fears historically 
disadvantaged racial groups still 
aren’t getting into universities, 
which is unfortunate, “since educa- 


tion is a vehicle that promotes 
social justice, knowledge and skills 
that are productive to society.” 

Several Canadian universities 
now have affirmative action pro- 
grams that admit members of 
minorities who don’t meet con- 
ventional admission requirements. 
(Others, like Concordia, offer 
Mature Entry programs). 

Affirmative action has its limita- 
tions, James said, because 
minority students can feel that 
they were granted access out of 
sympathy, not merit. 

Affirmative action can also 
incite discrimination against 
access students. “Even students 
who did not get into university 
through the access route are 
often labelled as access stu- 
dents,” he said. 

Access programs are sometimes 
labelled as reverse racism, too, 
when minorities are perceived as 
taking the place of more qualified 
students. Once in university, he 
added, affirmative action students 
must work harder to keep their 
grades up “so as to not validate 
stereotypes.” 

But whether universities choose 
to implement affirmative action or 
other strategies to grant minority 
students access to higher educa- 
tion, James said, these actions are 
critical “as long as race discrimina- 
tion still exists.” 
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serve their clientele through role- 
playing and motivational talks. 
Cybil Lewis, a staff member at the 
Black Community Resource Cen- 
tre, Patricia Bernier, president of a 
human resources and management 
training firm, Dave McKenzie, 
Concordia’s recruitment officer in 
the black community, and Brenda 
Rowe, Co-ordinator of Concordia’s 
Centre for Native Education, led 
the discussions. 

Lewis said it’s important to 
remember that diversity is inclu- 
sive, not exclusive. “Be patient, 
learn about different cultures, 
don’t create barriers, be open and 
be aware of your own patterns,” 
she advised. 

Bernier said that empathy goes 
a long way. Staff need to remind 
themselves “that we are all 


unique, and therefore different.” 
Some differences can be seen 
immediately, others later. Some- 
times diversity can even “put us 
off-balance.” 

Bernier said people need to build 
bridges to one another, and the first 
step is to “know thyself. You are the 
only stimulus that elicits a 
response,” she said. “The only per- 
son you have control over is you.” 

In every situation, events occur 
simultaneously on emotional and 
rational levels. When confronted 
with differences, it is critical to wait 
before reacting, “even if it’s millisec- 
onds,” she said. “Internal dialogue 
is where your true power is. 

“Each of us sees the world not as 
it is, but through our own perspec- 
tives. It’s one thing to be aware of 
it, but another to act accordingly.” 


Aboriginal students: Let’s stick together 


Yes, there | ender abo- 


riginal culture, if by that is. 


meant a feeling of common 
interest and shared perspec- 


tive among native people 


from coast to coast to coast. 
The subject sparked lively dis- 


_ Cussion among panelists at one — 
of the events in the four-day _ 
Dialogue on Diversity, hosted __ 
by the School of Graduate © 


Studies from January 24 to 28. 











ing and Joel L billois. 


unwittingly by the bureau- — 
_ crats,” Labillois said, because 


_t work together to address . 
common 7 


_ big-city problems” 
__ The presenters were all First 

Nations students at Concordia: __ 
Geronimo Inutig, Delores 1 
Pratt-Housema Philip Deer 


‘Canadian culture tends to. 
strengthen aborigin, 
tures, they decided. “We have _ 
a common culture created 









all First Nations: are compelled 












_ issues. In 
agreed, saying, “We all 
from small communities | 
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Questions of copyright in the age of technology .- 


he educational use of technolo- 
gy has outpaced the legislation 
that applies to it — and even the 
legislation we have isn’t well under- 
stood. That was the impetus for a 


SEEN AT THE UNIVERSITY, TECHNOLOGY AND COPYRIGHT CONFERENCE HELD AT 


conference held at Concordia on 
January 28 under the auspices of 
CREPUQ, the association of Quebec 
universities, under the title Univer- 
sité, TIC et droit d’auteur. 





CONCORDIA ARE, SEATED, MARYBETH PETERS, REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS AT THE 
U.S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, RECTOR FREDERICK LOWY, AND MARY PENDLETON, 
U.S. CONSUL IN MONTREAL. STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE FRANCOIS TAVENAS, 
PRESIDENT OF CREPUQ; JACQUES BABIN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION; UQAM PROFESSOR PIERRE MACKAY, CHAIR OF THE 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE; RICHARD MATTHEWS, FROM HERITAGE CANADA; 
PROFESSOR JEAN-CLAUDE GUEDON, UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL; MICHEL 
ROBILLARD, HEAD OF CREPUQ’s SUB-COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY; AND 
CONCORDIA’S PROVOST AND VICE-RECTOR, RESEARCH, JACK LIGHTSTONE. 


Robert Thivierge, special project 
co-ordinator at CREPUQ and one of 
the organizers of the event, said that 
the interest expressed surpassed his 
expectations. There were 122 par- 
ticipants, and about a dozen people 
had to be tumed away. 

“Many professors who are 
involved in the production of 
multi-media material don’t know 
the rules of the game,” Thivierge 
said. “Some are worried, and some 
are not — but they should be.” 

Several of the most interesting 
speakers were lawyers who special- 
ize in intellectual property. Michel 
Racicot, from McCarthy Tétrault, 
and Stefan Martin, from Byers Cas- 
grain, were able to provide a 
wealth of information to potential 
users and developers of education- 
al material about their rights. 

However, many questions 
remain to be answered. The 
keynote speaker was Marybeth 
Peters, head of the Copyright Office 
in the U.S. She has just written a 
massive report for Congress in 
which she made recommendations 
concerning multi-media material 


for education, but the legislators 
have not yet acted on them. 

Nevertheless, Thivierge: said 
that Peters was invited to speak 
here precisely because the U.S. is 
still far ahead of Canada in terms 
of its copyright policy, thanks to 
the concept of “fair use,” which 
gives U.S. educators more latitude 
in their use of technology. 

The workshops at the confer- 
ence were designed to tackle 
specific questions often asked by 
educators exploring high-tech. 
How do we handle intellectual 
property rights when the material 
has been created by a large group 
of people? What do we need to 
know about integrating video 
clips into our software program? 

“I learned a lot,” admitted 
Thivierge happily. “Let’s say, we 
now have a deeper understanding 
of our own ignorance.” 

The academic speakers included 
Bruce Pennycook, a vice-principal 
at McGill University who is 
responsible for information tech- 
nology; Jean-Claude Guédon 
(Université de Montréal), Pierre 


Pedneau (commercialization of 
research, Université Laval), Jean- 
Pierre Coté (library, UQAM), and 
Jack Lightstone (Provost and Vice- 
Rector, Research, Concordia). 
Vice-Dean of Arts and Science 
Dennis Murphy was delighted 
with the conference. “The day 
went extremely well, judging by 
the participation and the com- 
ments from highly placed 
members of various Quebec uni- 
versities, law firms and CREPUQ,” 
he said. “I think CREPUQ’s lead in 
this endeavour gives Quebec uni- 
versities a head start in coming to 
grips with policy issues head-on.” 
Thivierge agreed. “Canadian 
copyright law is revised every five 
years, and a new period of review is 
just starting,” he said. “CREPUQ will 
prepare a report based on this con- 
ference, with recommendations. 
We're also working with the AUCC 
[Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada] on this subject.” 
The proceedings of the confer- 
ence will be posted on CREPUQ’s 
Web site: www.crepuc.qc.ca 
- Barbara Black 





Adding the image — 
with a critical perspective 


BY WILLIAM CURRAN, 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 


The second of two articles about 

the future of academic libraries 

he shift to a digital environ- 

ment is coming at a time 
when many academic disciplines 
are exploding into interdiscipli- 
nary entities — the best examples 
are semiotics and environmental 
studies. As disparate disciplines 
merge, so will the definition of 
competency. As curricula change 
to accommodate the new media, 
so must the academic libraries’ 
collections that support those 
disciplines. 

Information technology allows 
the visual, the auditory and the 
textual to merge into forms that 
are interactive and manipulative. 
Libraries can no longer limit 
themselves to text. If they do, they 
risk creating information ghettos 
that will not meet the needs of 
users in any discipline. 

In this century, when art stu- 
dents learn of Monet or Van Dyck, 
they will see images on their 
screens while hearing or reading 
the text of a lecture. Architects 
will think in three-dimensional 
terms because technology allows 
them to visualize their creative 
endeavours instantly. Musicians 
will hear the music of Bach and 
Chopin while reading the score. 
Documentary films, archival pho- 
tographs and videos will become 
an integral component of history 
courses. 


This has a profound impact on 
the forms of academic library col- 
lections, but also on the 
equipment, the software, the 
hardware, the platforms, the 
printing devices and the staff 
expertise needed to animate the 
information. 

Just as collection development 
librarians anticipated needs in 
developing a collection, reference 
staff now more actively anticipate 
information needs by creating 
guidelines, structures and routes 
(gateways) for users to access 
information that may (or may not) 
be in cyberspace. Orientation ses- 
sions — always a crucial 
pedagogical function in academic 
libraries — will become mandato- 
ry in our educational institutions. 

Existing protocols already 
enable users to access the collec- 
tions of many libraries, and, with 
appropriate links, to query any 
number of library collections, 
using the same language and 
prompt terms used at the home 
institution. 

Reference staff in academic 
libraries not only provide a variety 
of services, from the desks to loca- 
tions where they teach, but they 
also provide advice and guidance 
and instruct users. Librarians are 
full partners in the university’s 
pedagogical mission. Almost every 
librarian doing reference work is 
now required to know six or eight 
interface systems and Internet 
gateways. But technology remains 
only a tool that helps realize goals 


and objectives more effectively. 

Many Web-based tutorials have 
been developed over the past few 
years, and the number of off-site 
users continues to grow. 
Concordia’s virtual reference 
(http://juno.concordia.ca) is an 
example of off-site help available 
to users. This does not mean that 
the traditional library, as a place 
for study or browsing through 
books and journals, will disap- 
pear. This is not an either/or 
situation, any more than TV- 
watching discourages reading, or 
surfing the Web makes school 
boring. 

Literacy will be a far different 
thing in this millennium, and 
those who work in the informa- 
tion profession have a crucial 
pedagogical role to play. Those 
young people sitting in front of 
the terminal will not get far unless 
they can read — one can only do 
so much clicking before hitting a 
brick, if virtual, wall — so they'll 
have to learn to read and write 
and hear and think. 

Users will also require sets of 
skills that build on the basic 
alphanumeric components we 
called literacy in the 20th century. 
Access is, and will continue to be, 
at everyone’s disposal, but the 
content must be taught. 

Libraries won't be replaced by 
Yahoo or Alta Vista any time soon. 
It is people who have vision, per- 
severance, commitment to service, 
communication skills and net- 
working abilities — not machines. 


Cost of library materials 
requires new Strategies 


BY SABRINA MAMMARELLA 


A serial subscription prices 
continue to soar, Concordia 


faculty, staff and students have 
access to a dwindling selection of 
journals and monographs. 

“We are sitting ducks for virtually 
every commercial enterprise that 
publishes scholarly journals,” said 
William Curran, Director of 
Concordia Libraries. 

“Funding for journals is a major 
problem because that affects how 
much money we have left to pur- 
chase monographs and other things, 
like electronic resources,” said Mia 
Massicotte, Assistant Director, Col- 
lection Services. 

According to BiblioFile, from 1986 
to 1998, research libraries in Canada 
and the U.S. spent 152 per cent 
more on periodicals but purchased 
7 per cent fewer. Monograph spend- 
ing increased 33 per cent, but 25 
per cent fewer books were bought. 

Concordia libraries purchase 
fewer books and subscriptions each 
year due to rising subscription 
prices, a decrease in the value of the 
Canadian dollar. This academic 
year, Concordia has had to cancel 
more than 80 serial subscriptions, 
for a value of about $66,300. 

Furthermore, Massicotte pointed 
out that the simplicity of computer 
indexes frequently provides users 
with false expectations of easy and 
free access to information, but most 
universities only carry a small num- 
ber of the citations provided by 
computer indexes. 


Project DART (delivery of articles) 
was launched in December 1997 to 
counteract subscription cancella- 
tions, Massicotte said. The project 
permits faculty and authorized grad- 
uate students in psychology, science 
and engineering to obtain articles 
from journals not subscribed to by 
Concordia. 

Participants can search the 
14,000 journals in the Canadian 
Institute for Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information database. The cost 
of delivering articles electronically 
to the university are covered by a 
$25,000 document delivery fund, 
formed by some of the money 
freed by subscription cancella- 
tions. Participants usually receive 
their articles in one or two days. 

Through the Conférence des 
recteurs et principaux des univer- 
sités du Québec (CREPUQ), 
graduate students and faculty 
can borrow books from any 
library in the system using a 
CREPUQ card. Library groups in 
given disciplines try to ensure 
that certain serials will not be 
cancelled in all Quebec universi- 
ties, and that there aren’t 
wasteful duplicate subscriptions. 

A new alliance, the Scholarly Pub- 
lishing and Academic Resources 
Coalition (SPARC), encourages pub- 
lishers to enter high-priced markets 
to create much-needed competition 
to drive down prices, a concept 
endorsed by many academic organi- 
zations, including the Canadian 
Association of Research Libraries (of 
which Concordia is a part). 
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CAPS is tops for encouraging job-seekers 


BY BRADFORD MACKAY 


ith unemployment at its 

lowest point in a decade 
and office towers sprouting every- 
where, Montreal is representative 
of the economic boom surging 
through North America. Yet as 
Concordia’s graduating class of 
2000 prepares for life in the real 
world, many students remain 
stressed out about their future in 
the workplace. 

“Employers are as demanding as 
ever — they’re asking for the 
world,” agreed André Gagnon, Co- 
ordinator of the university’s Career 
and Placement Service (CAPS). “A 
degree is usually not enough.” 

In fact, a record number of uni- 
versity graduates in Canada has 
resulted in an increasingly com- 
petitive job market. Often, 
students are too occupied with 
classes to give serious considera- 
tion to how they’ll fit into the 
modern workforce. Luckily for 
Concordia students, Gagnon and 
his staff are ready to lend a hand. 

CAPS, located on the Sir George 
Williams Campus, provides a full 
range of resources and services to 
accommodate every kind of 
employment need. An extension 
of Student Services, it is fully 
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CAPS Co-ORDINATOR ANDRE GAGNON EXPLAINS SOME JOB PROSPECTS ON THE 
WEB TO STUDENTS MIKE KOUZELIS AND TOMISLAV BALEN. 


Staff WOrkKS 


funded by student fees and is 
available to every registered stu- 
dent, part-time or full-time. 

If you have a specific field in 
mind, job postings or campus job 
fairs might suffice. Other 


resources include the career lab, 
which boasts a dozen computers 
with free Internet access to hun- 
dreds of online job databases. But 
CAPS’s strong suit is its human 
element — nine staff members 


(four full-time and five part-time) 
who offer personalized career 
counselling and résumé advice for 
approximately 1,500 students a 
year. 

Michael Handinero first came to 
CAPS after graduating from the 
Library Sciences program in June 
1998. After a few unsuccessful 
months searching for his first job, 
he grew discouraged. A placement 
officer helped Michael fine-tune 
his résumé and offered support 
along the way. 

“They know what you're going 
through,” Handinero said enthusi- 
astically. “It’s someone to talk to, 
to reassure you that you're not the 
only person this happens to.” 

Handinero got his first shot 
when he filled in for a staff librari- 
an at Bombardier, and he is now 
working full-time in their Dorval 
offices. He feels that CAPS’s real- 
world advice helped revive his 
flagging spirits and give him a 
competitive edge. 

“Tt was a foot in the door. I defi- 
nitely wound up ahead of the 
other people I graduated with,” he 
concluded. 

Azimeh Sesidcon had several 
years’ experience behind her when 
she moved from her native Iran to 
Montreal to complete her Master's 


degree in telecommunications. 
When she began to look for work, 
she found the interview process 
intimidating, so the staff at CAPS 
decided to stage practice inter- 
views with her. 

“The interviews helped me eval- 
uate my weaknesses,” explained 
the soft-spoken young woman. 
“They advised me not to speak 
with a low voice, and they also 
helped me feel more confident.” 

Sesidcon was soon recruited by 
Ericsson Research Canada. She 
works in their Montreal branch 
helping to maintain the software 
used for telephone systems. 

Gagnon is clearly proud of the 
work the CAPS staff have done in 
the past few years. While the 
demand for their services has 
greatly expanded — the résumé 
assistance program alone began by 
helping 523 students four years 
ago and has seen its clientele grow 
to more than 1,600 in 1999 — 
many Concordia students are 
unaware of the quality of help 
they provide. 

“The biggest problem we have 
is that students are not aware of 
their needs,” Gagnon said. 
“There’s a world of opportunity 
out there, but first you have to 
know what you want.” 





Student associations 


Calling all ham radio operators 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


n the roof of the Henry F. 

Hall Building stand four 50- 
foot towers, each balancing an 
antenna which can (if you know 
what you're doing) allow you to 
play a really neat game of atmos- 
pheric pool and get free long 
distance to boot! 

Imagine the antenna is your 
wooden rod, the wave it emits is 
the cue ball, the Earth’s atmos- 
phere is the fuzzy green surface of 
a pool table, and the receiving 
antenna somewhere in, say, Neva- 
da, is the corner pocket. 

Equipment available in the 
cramped office of the Concordia 
Amateur Radio Club — or Ham 
Radio Club as they are affection- 
ately known — is capable of 
pointing one of the antennas in 
certain direction, zapping a radio 
wave from it, where it then (one 
hopes) bounces off the Earth’s 
ionosphere and gets deflected to 
the anticipated destination in 
Nevada, allowing for two-way 
radio communication. 

“It’s a nice way for foreign stu- 
dents to transmit back to their 
homeland,” said Richard Allix, a 
technician at Concordia and an 
alumni member of the club. “We 
had a guy from Colombia. He 
used to transmit every week back 
home to his father who was also a 
ham. Well, he tried to. It depends 
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RICHARD ALLIX, VETERAN OF THE HAM RADIO CLUB, WITH SOME OF HIS 
FELLOW MEMBERS. IN May, 1986, A HAM LIVING 20 MILES FROM A NUCLEAR 
REACTOR AT CHERNOBYL, UKRAINE, REPORTED THAT HUNDREDS WERE DEAD 
AND WOUNDED AND OTHERS WERE FLEEING. HIS TRANSMISSION WAS PICKED 
UP BY ANOTHER HAM IN AMSTERDAM, WHO NOTIFIED THE MEDIA. HAMS 
HAVE MADE EYEWITNESS REPORTS ON THE WAR IN BOSNIA, HURRICANE 
ANDREW AND THE 1985 EARTHQUAKE IN MEXico. IN FEBRUARY 1997, HAMS 
MONITORED SHIPS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC, HOPING TO PICK UP A 
TRANSMISSION FROM QUEBEC SAILOR GERRY ROUFS, TO NO AVAIL. 


on the propagation.” 

As the radio waves travel through 
the atmosphere, a variety of weather 
conditions, such as sun spot cycles 
and atmospheric storms, can ham- 
per their ability to arrive at their 
destination. “Waves don’t gleefully 
bounce off things. They can get 
absorbed by weather,” Allix said. 

While long-distance radio com- 
munication is possible, local 
contact with other “hams” is more 


common among club members. 
Ham radio people also pride 
themselves on being able to facili- 
tate communication during 
emergencies. For example, when 
the ice storm struck two years 
ago, their repeater (a transmitter 
in the Hall Building) allowed peo- 
ple in the downtown area to 
communicate over longer dis- 
tances with walkie-talkies and 
other low-powered radio. 


Amateur radio has been a pas- 
time for people since shortly after 
Guglielmo Marconi received the 
first transatlantic radio signal in 
Newfoundland in 1901. By 1912, 
there were so many people using 
radio to communicate that the 
American government stepped in 
to restrict amateur radio enthusi- 
asts to specific sections of the 
electromagnetic spectrum that 
were deemed unimportant. 

“A lot of people are vying for 
use of this spectrum,” Allix said. 
He compares the electromagnetic 
spectrum to the keys on a grand 
piano. Each note represents a spe- 
cific wave length. So “hams” are 
restricted to only a few “notes” 
with which they can play. 

The humble beginnings of the 
Concordia Amateur Radio Club 
can be traced back to a broom 
closet in the Drummond Building 
of Sir George Williams University 
in 1956. Resourceful students 
stored the station in the closet and 
wheeled it to a nearby window to 
hook up to the antennas. 

In the 1960s, when the Hall 
Building was being designed, they 
managed to get amateur radio 
needs (tower platforms and cable 
conduits) incorporated into the 
building plan. That explains the 
four huge towers on the roof, 
which allow signals to be sent all 
over the place without being 
blocked by skyscrapers and 


— come in, come in 


downtown high-rises. 

While the club’s members tend 
to be students in physics or engi- 
neering, Allix says that anyone 
with an interest in communication 
can participate. One of the reasons 
why future physicists and engi- 
neers may be more attracted to the 
club is the chance to play with 
technical gadgetry. 

“When I was a kid, I would 
take apart my toys because I was 
interested in putting them back 
together and seeing how they 
worked. Amateur radio gives 
people the opportunity to build 
their own equipment. Well, 
maybe not wonderful things like 
this,” Allix said, pointing to shiny 
new ICOM IC-745, a radio with a 
multitude of knobs and buttons, 
worth a few thousand dollars, 
“but they might be able to build a 
more crude version.” 

However, membership has 
been waning due to the allure of 
the Internet. “You had people 
waiting in the hall outside the 
office [for the club’s weekly meet- 
ings] like people waiting for the 
bus,” Allix recalled. 

The Concordia Amateur Radio 
Club offers semester-long courses 
that lead to amateur radio licenses 
granted by Industry Canada. A 
license is required in order to get 
on the air. Anyone interested in 
finding out more about the club 
can call 848-7421. 
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A real prince, Kitieu is just one of the guys 





BY JOHN AUSTEN 


e may be a prince back 

home, but he has the poten- 
tial to be the king of the court at 
Concordia. 

Réal Kitieu’s grandfather was a 
king in his native Cameroon 
before an elected government was 
installed. This makes Réal the 
Prince of the region of Bamileke, a 
title he says is more honorific than 
anything else. 

“I have to laugh when people 
bring that up,” said Kitieu, a key 
member of the Stingers basketball 
team. “It’s no big deal, really. I 
was born too late to really enjoy 
the privilege. It’s something that 
people notice in my region, 
though.” 

At six foot nine and 235 
pounds, it’s hard not to notice 
Kitieu when he takes to the hard- 
wood with his teammates. Now in 
his second full season with the 


Stingers, the 21-year-old centre 
has made everyone — including 
professional scouts — stand up 
and take notice of his skills, espe- 
cially his shot-blocking ability. 

Last Saturday, he blocked 12 
shots in a game against the Bish- 
op’s Gaiters, equalling the record 
he set last year in his first game as 
a Stinger. 

“Réal doesn’t know how good 
he can be,” said Stingers coach 
John Dore. “Right now, he’s an 
up-and-down player. When he’s 
on his game, he’s tremendous. 
When he doesn’t come to play, he 
can be very ordinary. 

“I got a call from a scout with 
the New Jersey Nets asking about 
him last week,” Dore continued. 
“I told the guy to phone back in a 
year and a half. That’s when we'll 
see if he’s realizing his true 
potential.” 

Kitieu came to Canada in 1996 
to study economics at the Univer- 


sité de Montréal. While he 
enjoyed his studies, he missed 
playing the sport that had learned 
in his native country. 

“I needed a place to play bas- 
ketball, and I heard about 
Concordia,” he said. “I didn’t 
speak English, but figured I had 
to learn. I talked to the coach 
about trying for the team, and he 
said OK.” 

Dore and his coaching staff 
were impressed with Kitieu from 
the start. “Obviously, the first 
thing we noticed was his size,” 
said Dore. “He also had great ath- 
leticism and soft hands. He could 
catch, run and jump, but was 
weak physically. He also needed 
to learn a lot about the game.” 

Kitieu had never seen a weight 
room in his native country and 
did push-ups to try and stay in 
shape. “There is more of a system 
over here, and the practices are 
hard,” he said. “They're usually at 


8 a.m., which is early for me, but 
you get used to it. The game is 
more physical here, and I realize I 
have to take care of myself, eat 
properly and that sort of stuff.” 

Kitieu says the biggest change 
for him is the weather, although 
he’s trying to get used to the cold. 
“I've also noticed that there are 
more white people over here,” he 
said with a grin. 

Dore says that Kitieu is a fun- 
loving guy who works well with 
his teammates. “Réal gets along 
with everybody,” Dore said. “He’s 
one of the guys and the team is 
like his family. His brother is with 
us now too.” 

Armel Kitieu, 19, joined the 
Stingers this year. He’s six foot 
five and weighs 225 pounds. “He’s 
very much at the stage that Réal 
was last year,” Dore said. “They're 
both great athletes and good stu- 
dents. It’s great to have them at 
Concordia.” 
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Howard Bokser made the cover of University Affairs this month, and 
his thoughtful remarks on the role of alumni magazines were featured 
in the cover article. As editor of Concordia University Magazine, he has 
to tread a fine line between selling the university to potential donors 
and turning them off. Interviewed by the cross-Canada magazine just 
after he put the capital campaign issue to bed, he said, “If the 
university magazine is just a fund-raising vehicle, it will end up doing 
more harm than good. It will lose credibility.” 

The September issue of the Magazine was a special on our recent 
capital campaign, so it had an unusual concentration on fundraising, 
but Bokser told University Affairs that, for the most part, he gives 
alumni interesting reading about the quality of our academic 
programs and the extras their donations can buy. 


Youth reps are passionate 
about needs of constituency 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


he provincial government is 

neglecting young people, 
speakers at a panel discussion 
charged last week. 

The speakers will all be dele- 
gates to the upcoming Sommet 
du Québec et de la jeunesse, a 
youth “summit” to be held Feb- 
ruary 22 to 24 in Quebec City. 
They said that the event only 
begins to address the problems 
of our increasingly troubled 
young people. 

“We voted to attend the sum- 
mit despite misgivings that the 
government would use it to 
push their own agenda, includ- 
ing winning conditions [for 
separation],” said Daniel Baril, 
president of the Féderation étu- 
diante universitaire du Québec 
(FEUQ), the largest student 
organization in the province. 

“We feel that the government 
is ignoring those who will take 
the place of the baby boomers 
when they leave the job market 
and go to Florida to play golf.” 

He said that school drop out 
rates are the FEUQ’s greatest con- 
cern, and the top item they will 
bring to the table in Quebec City. 

“The government is allowing 
large groups of people to fall 
below a minimum subsistence 
level. They hope that 80 per 
cent of young people will gradu- 
ate from high school. Have they 
decided to forget about the 


other 20 per cent?” 

The FEUQ will also pressure 
the private sector to meet its 
obligations. “We're going to ask 
them to make sure that intern- 
ships are not just a disguise for 
precarious, badly paid jobs. And 
we want interns to be given 
meaningful work, not photo- 
copying and fetching coffee.” 

Louis Grenier, a youth co- 
ordinator at the Regroupement 
québécois des coopérateurs et 
coopératrices du_ travail 
(RQCCT), said that his group 
will be asking for more support 
services for young people, not 
just for those with obvious, visi- 
ble problems. 

“It seems that teenagers don’t 
exist unless they've attempted 
suicide, or take drugs or alco- 
hol,” Grenier said. “We need 
support services for the devel- 
oping teen, not just for the 
troubled teen.” 

“It’s about time that we have a 
debate, both inside and out of 
this summit, on the problems 
facing young people,” said Mar- 
tin Koskinen. He is president of 
Force jeunesse, an umbrella 
group of 11 organizations repre- 
senting young workers and 
professionals. “Young people 
should take this opportunity to 
seize the media and speak out.” 

Koskinen says that Force 
jeunesse “will be asking for laws 
making it easier for more young 
people to unionize. We are con- 


cerned about the precarious 
financial situations of young 
families. That’s why the birth 
rate is so low.” 

His group will also ask the 
government to get more serious 
about attacking the debt. “Young 
people are the ones who will 
have to pay the bill for expendi- 
tures and decisions in which they 
had no say, that were made by 
earlier generations.” 

Jacques Théoret, youth co- 
ordinator of La Fédération des 
travailleurs et travailleuses du 
Québec (FTQ), said that young 
people need help to succeed in 
both the private and public sec- 
tor. “We are going to ask that 
young people be given the same 
rights that workers had 35 years 
ago: the right to unionize.” 

As for the public sector. 
“Today, it is practically impossi- 
ble for students to start a career 
in the public sector. It’s easier to 
become an astrophysicist than a 
blue-collar worker.” 

Théoret called for demonstra- 
tions and protests outside 
Quebec City’s Palais des Con- 
grés, where the summit will be 
held. “If some of the delegates 
were scared to step outside, that 
would put pressure. We need 
people to work both on the 
inside and out to effect change.” 

The panel was organized by stu- 
dents as part of their coursework 
in the School of Community and 
Public Affairs. 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until March 18 

Through An-Other'’s Eyes: White Cana- 
dian Artists, Black Female Subjects. 
Curator Charmaine Nelson will discuss 
the exhibition on February 15, 4:30 p.m. 
Vernissage to follow at 6 p.m. A sympo- 
sium will be held February 16 at 3: p.m. 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-4750. 


February 10 

Aryan Household, a performance piece 
and painting installation by Katja 
MacLeod Kessin. Noon, Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, room 
101. Info: 848-2373. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355. 

Tuesday, February 15: 

Heartsaver (English) 

Saturday, February 19: 

Baby Heartsaver 

Thursday, February 24 

Heartsaver (French) 

Saturday, February 26: 

Heartsaver Plus 

Sunday, February 27: 

Basic Life Support 

Tuesday, February 29: 

Heartsaver- English 


Campus Ministry 


Monastic Retreat 

At the Trappist Abbey of Notre Dame 
d'Oka. A time of quiet, and prayer if 
you wish, with some group activities 
offered, but mostly private time to 
read, study, reflect, walk in the out- 
doors, etc. March 10-12. Cost: $40 for 
students, $60 for others. Info: Peter 
Coté at 848-3586. 





Jesus, a Modern Educator? 
Contemplate and learn from the per- 
son of Jesus in the Gospels...Find 
hope and peace in the experience of 
His love. Wednesdays, 4 - 5 p.m. 2090 
Mackay, Z-104. Info: Michelina 
Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


Exploring the Sacred 

A discussion group with David Eley, S.J. 
Wednesdays, 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. at Bel- 
more House (WF-100-10). Info: David 
Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 


“Entering the Stream" 
An Introduction to Buddha and His 
Teachings, a book-reading group with 


Daryl Lynn Ross. Wednesdays, 1:30 -3 
p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z-105. Info: Daryl 
Lynn Ross, 848-3585, or darylyn 
@vax2.concordia.ca 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, Z-105. At Loyola: Thurs- 
days, noon to 1 p.m., or Wednesdays, 
7:45 - 9:15 p.m., 2496 West Broad- 
way, Room 100-10. Info: Daryl Lynn 
Ross, 848-3585, darylyn@vax2. 
concordia.ca 


Outreach Experience 

A program of volunteer service at a 
soup kitchen for children or for home- 
less men (Benedict Labre House). Info: 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


Faith and Ecology: How Do the Two 
Connect? 

A discussion group on the environ- 
ment, the sacred and us. Mondays, 
1:30 p.m. — 3 p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z- 
102. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590, 
hellieh@alcor. concordia.ca 


ATime To Be 

Come join us for reflection, prayer, 
music, silence, friendship, readings 
and more. Thursdays, noon — 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, Z-105. Info: Ellie 
Hummel, 848-3590, hellieh@alcor. 
concordia.ca 


Lunch Bunch 

Bring your brown bag lunch, and Cam- 
pus Ministry will provide the coffee, 
tea and hot chocolate. Tuesday, 12 
p.m. — 1 p.m. at 2090 Mackay, 2-105. 
Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590 or 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, at 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

We're Back! Nutritious, vegetarian 
meals. Just $1 or two! Mondays 5-7 
p.m., 2090 Mackay — Z-105/6. Info: 
848-3588 or 848-2859. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


For more information or to register for 
the following Faculty Development- 
workshops, please call 848-2495 or 
e-mail CTLS@alcor. concordia.ca 


1. Gathering Images and Using Them 
in Documents, This seminar will look at 
ways to gather images and use them in 
documents, including word processor 
documents, PowerPoint slide shows, and 
HTML documents. Tuesday, February 15 
and Wednesday, February 16, H-521, 
Hall Building, 10 a.m.—12 p.m. 


2. Managing Discussions. Participants 
will have the opportunity to experience 
several discussion methods and to 
evaluate their effectiveness. Participants 
will also be given activities and 
guidelines to stimulate students’ 
reasoning (rather than anger) when 
discussing controversial issues. 
Thursday, February 17, H-771, Hall 
Building, 9:30 a.m. - 12 p.m. 





3. Developing Questioning Skills. 
Students need questions to turn on their 
intellectual engines. This workshop will 
examine the role of questioning in 
thinking, teaching and learning and 
provide participants with the opportunity 
to strengthen their own questioning 
strategies. Wednesday, March 1, H-771, 
Hall Building, 9:30 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


4. PowerPoint Clinic. This session will 
explore some of the more advanced 
possibilities offered by PowerPoint, 
including: better integrating images, 
sound and video; creating Web versions 
of presentations; manipulating “clip art” 
creatively to produce new images; and 
many other features. Thursday, March 2, 
H-521, Hall Building, 10 a.m. —12 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbroooke St. W. 848-7928. 


Sunday, February 13, 3 p.m. 
Chamber ensembles, directed by Liselyn 
Adams. Free admission. 


Sunday, February 18, 8 p.m.: 
Diploma concert, directed by Liselyn 
Adams. Free admission. 


Wednesday, February 16 - Saturday, 
February 19, 8 p.m.: 

EuCue Concert Series XVIII, showcasing 
new electroacoustic music. Free. 





Counselling 
and Development 


At SGW: H-440, 848-3545; At Loyola: 
2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success workshop series 

Sessions include: Preparing for and Tak- 
ing Exams, Becoming a Successful 
Student, Personal Development Group, 
Pride, Say it Right!, "Do What You Are", 
and Successful Job Interviews. Pick up 
our Winter 2000 workshop brochure to 
get full descriptions of all our workshops. 





Health Services 


February 14 

Valentine's Day — Healthy Relation- 
ships, Hall Bldg. mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 3 
p.m. Info: 848-3565/3575. 





Lectures 


Thursday, February 10 

Dorothy Williams, historian, on “Travel- 
ling on the Road to Now,” 5:30 p.m. 2149 
Mackay, lounge, Schoo! of Community 
And Public Affairs. Info: 848-2575. 


Friday, February 11 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, “The 
Fear of Being Nothing.” 8:30 p.m., H-431, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 937- 
8869. 


Friday, February 18 

Dr. Rhonda Martens, University of Mani- 
toba, on "Kepler and Magnetism." 4 p.m., 
H-607, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2500. 


Friday, February 18 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation on 
“You Are Violence.” 8:30 p.m., H- 
431, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
937-8869. 


Thursday, March 2 

John Kennedy, Psychology, University of 
Toronto, on “Representational Univer- 
sals, Vision and Touch: Pictures Literal 
and Metaphoric for the Sighted and the 
Blind.” 8:15 p.m., H-507, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Annual general meeting 

The Concordia University Part-time 
Faculty Association will hold its annu- 
al general meeting on Thursday, 
March 23, at 4:45 p.m. in H-767. Info: 
848-3691. 


Amateur Radio Club 

The Amateur Radio Club will be meeting 
every Tuesday from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., H- 
647-1, Hall Building. Info: 848-7421. 





Notices 


Submissions welcome 

Theological Incite, the new journal of 
Concordia’s Theology Department, is 
calling for papers for its inaugural 
issue. Deadline is February 14. All 
work must be submitted with an 
abstract on disk and on paper, and can 
be up to 2,500 words, in French or 
English. References must be in MLA 
format. Info: Lydia Erwig-Straughan, 
848-2475, straugha@netwerx.net 


Information sessions 

The Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion and the Graduate Diploma in 
Sport Administration will hold infor- 
mation sessions from 6 to 7 p.m. at 
the Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 1550 de Maisonneuve West, 
GM-403-2, on February 10 and Febru- 
ary 24. Info: 848-2766, fax 848-2816 
or email diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support 
Drop-in Centre 


We are a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents, just like you. We get lost, 
confused and worried like everyone 
else. Our drop-in centre is a quiet, 
friendly place where you can relax, 
chat or ask a simple question about 
anything. If we don't know the 
answer, we'll get you to someone 
who does. We also have a lending 


library. Monday — Thursday, 12 — 5 
p.m., Z-02, 2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Education student symposium 

Education for a New Century: Exploring 
our Past and Projecting Our Future will 
be held February 11 and 12. Learn more 
about the work that is being done by 
students in the Graduate Education 
Department. Everyone welcome. Info: 
Colleen Bernard at 848-2012, 
colleen@education.concordia.ca 


Black History Month presentation 
The NFB film Showgirls, about Montre- 
al's legendary black jazz scene from the 
1920s to the 1960s, will be presented 
on February 11, noon, at the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, Room 
101. A panel discussion will follow, 
with Cristina Baines-Brereton, Olga 
Spence-Forderingham and Bernice 
Whims. Info: 848-2373. 


Art History conference 

“Art and New Technologies: The Real, 
the Virtual, the Auratic” will take place 
Friday, February 11, from 1 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m. at the Maxwell Cummings Audito- 
rium of the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. The presenters will be Margot 
Lovejoy, Bill Vorn, David Tomas, Andra 
McCartney. Free Admission. Sponsored 
by Concordia Art History Department 
2000 Speakers Series and the Journal 
of Canadian Art History. \nfo: Ernestine 
Daubner, daubner@vax2.concordia.ca 





Unclassified 


Financial calculator for sale 

Sharp 735 with original packaging and 
manual, seldom used, one year old, 
mint condition, $35. Contact Roy, 640- 
6519, ext. 328, or rcai@mercato. 
concordia.ca 


For sale 

Sofa and chair, dark blue, moveable 
cushions, one year old, comfy-cozy. Paid 
$1200+, re-sale $600. Call 481-4087. 


Shared accommodation 

Looking for responsible, non-smoking 
female to share clean, quiet duplex in 
NDG. Fully equipped, laundry room, 
near all amenities. Call 482-1610. 


Bookkeeping 
General bookkeeping up to T1B includ- 
ing DAS, GST/QST reports. Computer 
literacy. English or French with Por- 
tuguese. Call George at 232-3095 or 
fax 842-9153. 


Participants wanted 

The Sexuality and Reproductive 
Health Lab, in the Department of Psy- 
chology, invites individuals 18-70 
years old to participate in a study on 
intimacy, personality and sexuality. 
Involves questionnaire completion. 
Strictly confidential. Info: Jennifer Vol- 
sky at 848-7567, rushky@sprint.ca 


Participants wanted 

Wondering if your attention and con- 
centration skills are good? Here is your 
chance to get a free neuropsychologi- 
cal assessment by a PhD clinical psych 
student. Confidential feedback + $5 
compensation for two sessions. Call 
France 848-2213 or 768-8109. 


Services offered 

Translation and proofreading services 
for university thesis, papers, résumés; 
including courses: Word, Windows 
95/98, Call Susan at 937-6409. 


Proofreading services 

Editing of term papers and dissertations 
by PhD graduate and writing instructor. 
Reasonable rates. Call 274-1336. 





Workshops 


IITS computer workshops 
At the Media Labs at Loyola, AD-105: 
Microsoft PowerPoint, a one-hour work- 


shop that will cover the basics of mak- 
ing a PowerPoint presentation. 
February 10, 15, 24, 29, March 9. 
Sound Studio, Adobe Photoshop and 
Hi8 Video Editing are also available. 
Call 848-3465 for dates, times and 
reservations. Instructional and Informa- 
tion Technology Services also offer a 
variety of computer workshops down- 
town. For a complete schedule and 
how to register, please pick up a flyer 
at LB-800, 1400 de Maisonneuve W., or 
visit http://lits/services/training 


Employee Development Program 


To register, contact Carmelita Swann at 
848-3668, cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


1. Basic Quality Tools Il. Learn 
about and discuss tools to describe a 
process or problem and methods to 
identify the contributing factors of a 
recurring problem. February 11, 12 
p.m. -2 p.m. No fee 


2. Quality Tools for Planning and 
Decision-Making. Learn and discuss 
techniques to help units develop effec- 
tive planning and decision-making 
techniques. February 18, 12 p.m. - 2 
p.m., S-BC-110. No fee. 


3. Ergonomics and Your Workstation: 
Making the Right Moves. Maximize 
the comfort and efficiency of your work- 
station while minimizing the risk of 
various physical injuries. February 15, 10 
a.m. - 12 p.m. S-ER-500. Free. 


4. Taking on a New Assignment. 
This workshop provides you with an 
action plan to follow to successfully 
obtain results and avoid confusion 
when tackling a new job, project, or 
responsibility. February 16, 9 a.m.- 
11:30 p.m. S-ER -500. $40. 


5. Excellence in Customer Service: 
The Internal and External Client. Top- 
ics will include telephone techniques, 
how to project a professional image, 
how to listen to what your customer is 
saying, ways to create personal rapport, 
dealing with difficult cleints, handling 
stress and more. February 23, 9 a.m.- 4 
p.m. S-ER -500. $100. 


Library workshops 

All workshops are hands-on! Work- 
shops at Vanier Library (Loyola) are in 
room VL-122, workshops at Webster- 
Library (SGW) are in room LB-203. 
Sign up in person at the Reference 
Desk or by phone (Vanier: 848-7766; 
Webster: 848-7777). 


1. Finding Articles Using Databas- 
es. At Webster: Saturday, Feb. 12, 
10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. (special ses- 
sion covering searching the library 
catalogue, finding articles using data- 
bases and library tour,), Friday, Feb. 
18, 10-12 p.m. At Vanier: Thursday, 
Feb. 17, 6 - 8 p.m. 


2. Get Connected to Government 
Information Sources. At Webster: 
Thursday, Feb. 17, 3-5 p.m. 


3. News and Business Sources on 
Lexis-Nexis. At Webster: Thursday, 
March 2, 6 - 8 p.m. 


4. Searching the Internet. At Web- 
ster: Monday, March 6, 6 - 8 p.m. 
At Vanier: Wednesday, March 1, 6 - 
8 p.m. 


Hands-on workshops 

To register for the following work- 
shops, call 848-4628, or drop by the 
Visual Arts Mac Lab to pick up an 
information flyer. 


1. Intro to Photoshop (18 hours) will 
teach you the fundamental tools and 
techniques of 2D digital manipulation, 
using Photoshop 4.0 for Macintosh. 
$125. February 11-13 and 18-20. 


Relationships workshop 

Focus: Pet Peeves and Needs. Facilia- 
tor: Kali Eugenie Bilowus, MEd. 
February 10, 7:30 - 9 p.m. Graduate 
Students’ Association, 2030 Mackay, 
main floor. Call Kimberley, 848-7900, 
to reserve. 


